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industry, the number of looms in Great Britain rose by nearly
a quarter between 1900 and 1914. Lancashire was already
beginning to lose a part of its older markets to new com-
petitors; but new markets were developing, albeit at cut prices,
more than enough to offset the loss. The British workers were
finding it difficult to get better wages, in face of foreign com-
petition; but they were not yet finding it difficult to get work,
as long as they were prepared to work at wages which repre-
sented a declining purchasing power.
There was, however, a second factor, besides that of foreign
investment and the development of competitive production
abroad, which was threatening the continued advance of
British exports. Over the world as a whole tariffs were rising
fast. In the United States a new era of high protectionism had
begun with the McKinley Tariff of 1890; and, after a brief
return to somewhat lower duties in 1894, rates went up higher
than ever under the Dingley Tariff of 1897. France had re-
sorted to a high tariff in 1892, and thereafter continued to raise
her rates. Germany remained under a low-tariff system until
1902, but thereafter rapidly raised her duties against manu-
factured imports, while lowering other duties in order to
cheapen raw materials for her rising industries. By 1904 the
average duty levied on British manufactures exported to
Germany was 25 per cent ad valorem. To France it was 34 per
cent, to the United States 72 per cent, and to Russia actually
130 per cent. On the other hand the Dominions were still
under a low-tariff regime. British manufactured exports to
Canada paid on the average 17 per cent ad valorem^ to New
Zealand 9 per cent, to Australia and South Africa only 6 per
cent. India had still no tariff autonomy.
In the Dominions, the system of tariff preference to British
goods had already begun. Canada had started it by way of
retaliation against the American tariff of 1897; and New
Zealand and South Africa followed suit in 1903, and Australia
in 1908. Great Britain, as long as Free Trade remained, could
not reciprocate in kind, despite Joseph Chamberlain's desires.
But in 1897 Great Britain had denounced all commercial
treaties with foreign countries which prevented the grant of
imperial preference; and in 1900 the Colonial Stocks Act, by